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Editorial 


From its humble beginnings one dark night at the Goron Fach, Caernarfon, the club is yet again set to cavalier 
up the M6 towards the land of Theakston’s Bitter and Pot Holes. 


Up until this weekend, it’s been more or less the same ones who have been cruising up the motorway with their 
Extra Hot Tortilla Chips. However, this time it’s good to see some new recruits coming along. 


Reviews of previous trips are contained within this first edition of Ogofa. The intention is to publish two edi- 
tions a year, and it would be appreciated if articles could be compiled by other members of the club as well. If 
you have no intention of sending in an article, could you also let the editor know, enclosing details of which 
pitch you prefer to be left at the bottom of. 


Contrary to popular belief, caving is not just for the eccentric, pot bellied, unshaven sort. Ordinary people can 
come along as well. Reality however, dictates that you will probably end up eccentric, pot bellied and unshav- 
en. 


This edition is meant to set the scene, by introducing people to the caving areas and caves in a very general 
manner. In this edition you will also find a brief piece about the equipment you will need on future trips. Ini- 
tially, it can be arranged that equipment can be borrowed, but because you will enjoy your first cave so much, 
you will immediately be prepared to rush out and clear Inglesport and Caving Supplies of all they have. Before 
doing this however, seek advice both from experienced cavers and the many magazines and books that are 
available to you as members of the Gwynedd Cave & Pothole Club. It is important that a balance is kept be- 
tween expenditure on various pieces of equipment and assisting the local hostelries in their continued struggle 
against the recession and the increase in taxes ! 


Being hundreds of feet underground, in a tight passage, and wet from head to toe might not sound like a rip- 
ping northern yarn at the time, but you’1l see the amusing side of things later on - so the important thing to re- 


member is that caving is fun. Give it a go, and bring you friends ! 


Enjoy the magazine. 


Alan Parry 


Editor 


Introduction to 2023 Pdf version. Since the original paper versions of Ogofa were published in the mid 90s, a number of articles 
have ended up being referenced in other works. In order to make the publications more widely available, remastered Pdf versions 
have now been produced, with copies placed in relevant web repositories. Original text is reproduced verbatim, drawings have 
been redrawn, the original look and feel are kept where possible - although typefaces may vary. Where there are corrections or 
amendments, these are flagged as t 
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Secretary’s Bits & Pieces 


This is the first issue of the GCPC Newsletter. As the club grows, further issues will be written to record the 
club’s activities. This particular issue coincides with the October trip to Yorkshire, tales of which will appear 
in a later issue. 


We hope to take photos on this trip which will be used for publicity purposes in order to attract new members, 
and get the club off the ground as an active concern. Trips will take place every month or so either locally 
(mines or the Wrexham area) or to the main caving areas of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Mendip and South Wales. 
Of course, such trips are not for purely caving purposes !!! 


I have already incorporated the club into the British Cave Research Association, and this will be used as a step- 
ping stone to various regional caving bodies such as the CNCC. This is essential so that we can obtain permits 
for some of the more interesting caves in Britain - many of which have to be booked months in advance (or 
years in the case of classics like Otter Hole). 


The executive seats are currently shared between a few members (I happen to be the librarian & tackle master 
as all the books and equipment are in my house!) - however, in a forthcoming AGM, these will be up for grabs. 
The provisional executive posts are:- 


Chairman Alan Parry 
Secretary Robin Griffiths 
Treasurer Dean Mannion 
Training Officer Robin Griffiths 
Tackle Master Robin Griffiths 
Scientific Officer Alun Davies 
Editor Alan Parry 
Librarian Robin Griffiths 


Entertainment Officer Emyr Rees 
The club is not currently insured, but when a members list has been compiled, then public liability insurance 
can be obtained for about £.1.00 per member through the BCRA. 


Currently, there are no trip fees or membership fees. At the AGM a motion for nominal fees may be proposed 
in order to cover administrative and/or equipment costs. 


After discussions with other members with regards to holidays, then a Meets List will be produced for the 
coming year. 


Robin 
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August Bank Holiday trip to Yorkshire 


August 27th-30th 1993 
Party: Robin Griffiths, Alan Parry 
Report: Robin Griffiths 


Talk of a trip to the Bradford Potholing Club’s Gaping Gill winch meet had been going on for a few months. 
However, come Friday morning, it was only me and Alan who were to be seen fg , 

whizzing up the M6 clutching a packet of extra hot tortilla chips. We arrived at 
Inglesport at 11am where we proceeded to buy most of the shop (including the 
BCRA cave surveying manual for myself and a new furry suit for Alan). Hav- 
ing dumped our things at the Old Station Inn, we proceeded to the car park in 
Clapham. 


Christmas Pot 


The 4 mile walk up to Christmas Pot was enlivened by the photo session using | 
a Kodak throwaway camera. It was a rather hot day, and by the top of Trow 
Gill sweat was pouring from the sleeves of my wetsuit. We had an interesting 
conversation about potholes with an elderly devotee of Wainwright who 2 
seemed to have a rocket propulsion system hidden in his boots. (Mind you, his | 
gyro stabilisers weren’t too hot, as he fell over about 100 yards up the path!) 


Having reached the Gaping Gill stile, we continued onwards over the moor 


: ; : ‘ ; What the well dressed potholer 
following the wall. The winch could be heard in the distance and the khazi is wearing this year. ? 


tents could be seen fluttering in the breeze. Christmas Pot is situated in a shal- 
low shakehole over a stile just before the Grange Rigg valley. The entrance is of the oil drum variety, and a 
couple of snaps were taken of the two protagonists ensconsed in the said cavity. 


The first pitch is 90ft, but I couldn’t remember if it started immediately at the oil drum or whether it was further 
in. However, a handy stake in the ground was used as a belay and the rope was thrown into the hole. I found 
that there was a small ledge a little way in from where the first section of the pitch could be rigged. This was 
rigged and quickly descended. The second section was about 40ft and just missed a wide ledge on the way 
down. The third section of about 20ft was similarly rigged. There did not seem to be any bolts for the last sec- 
tion of the pitch, so eventually a sling was hung over a rock flake, and that used as a rebelay point. This was a 
bit awkward to get onto, but serviceable. 


The passage was then followed at high level through low 
crawls and a couple of thrutches to a small chamber. The way 
on was through a squeeze at roof level which is quite awkward 
for short people (AP). However it was eventually passed and 
the second pitch was rigged. This has a rather tight take off 
from a wall made up of cemented boulders. Having descended 
this and the small third pitch, we decided to turn back as the 
pubs were opening soon. 


After a long walk back down to the car park, it was a quick 
drive to Giggleswick for a few well deserved pints. 


What the impeccably dressed potholer is 
wearing this year 
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Gaping Gill 
Saturday was a day off to watch football, so it was the Sun- 
day that was scheduled for the winch descent of Gaping Gill. 
Having picked up my lamp from Inglesport we got to a 
packed Clapham car park by about 10 o’ clock. A number of 
cavers were in evidence. The man at Ingleborough Lodge 
informed us that there was now a 7 hour queue for the winch. 
Undaunted, we decided to go up anyway for a look. Another 
3 miles of wet suited walking later we arrived at Fell Beck to 
see a scene worthy of the great Cecil B de Mille himself - 
tents and people as far as the eye could see. 


We managed to book a place on the winch, but after a rough 
calculation discovered it would be about 7 0’ clock in the 
evening. So after looking at a few people going up and down 
we retreated to the prandial comforts of a pub for lunch. 


One lamb dinner and two teacakes later, we arrived at Fell 
Beck by about 5.00. It was a bit misty by now and some peo- 
ple appeared to have had second thoughts about the winch, 
so an hour or so later our turn came up. Alan was first on the 
gantry, and in no time at all he was off. Two and a half 
minutes later it was my turn, and I was ushered into the chair 
- and like an execution, a man pulled a lever to open the 
trapdoor beneath me, and I plummeted down on my 360ft Gaping Gill Main Shaft from Main Chamber 
journey. The descent was pretty impressive, and the walls of the shaft rushed past as the tiny lights below grad- 
ually became identifiable as cavers. 


Main chamber had been illuminated by several electric and paraffin lights and looked rather impressive. We 
shot off for a peep at Mud Hall before the last bus for the surface went off. Mud Hall is the second largest un- 
derground chamber in Britain, and looking through a cloud of steam over the edge of the pit, it did look pretty 
big. 


Waiting for our turn to go up was a rather cold affair, but luckily the winch guys had seen to it that a regular 
supply of coffee (vaguely coffee-like beverage) was being ferried from the surface. The bloke was going 
around the queue asking if people wanted something wet and hot inside them - obviously the underground en- 
vironment does nothing to dampen some people’s libido! 


The walk down to Clapham was conducted with suitable musical accompaniment, as the GCPC’s entertain- 


ment department gradually took shape with renditions of old favourites like Cwch Dafvdd Aber and Ar y Bryn - 
Entertainments secretary please take note. New songs please ! 
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Winch gantry. Note the person dangling below ! 


Closeup of the Bradford Club’s hydraulic winch. 
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British Caves 


There are four main caving areas in Britain:- the Yorkshire Dales, 
Derbyshire, Mendip and South Wales. Smaller subsidiary areas 
include North Wales and Devon. The majority of British caves are 
formed in Carboniferous limestone. This discussion will concen- 
trate mainly on the Yorkshire Dales, since this is where the major- 
ity of the club’s caving (and associated activities) takes place. 


Yorkshire 


¢. @ 
North 


Wales Derbyshire 
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British Caving Areas 


Yorkshire 


- Casterton Fell 
- Leck Fell 

- Gragareth 

- Whernside Teesdale 
Ingleborough 
- Penyghent 


Mallerstang 


- Fountains Fell 


- Great Whernside Swaledale 
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The caves of Yorkshire are usually known as potholes because of the large number of vertical shafts found 
here. This is the classic caving area with an enormous number of sporting caves. The classic systems are cen- 
tred on the Three Peaks area of Whernside, Ingleborough, Penyghent and their associated fells. 
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Yordas Cave 

Bull Pot 

Jingling Hole 
Rowten Pot 
Simpson/Swinsto Pot 
Large Pot 

Marble Steps 

Ireby Fell Cavern 
Notts Pot 

Lost Johns 

Rumbling Hole 
Pippikin Pot 
Easegill Caverns 
Lancaster Hole 

Bull Pot of the Witches 
Heron Pot 

Spectacle Pot 

King Pot 

Dale Barn Cave 


Whernside & Gragareth 


Casterton Fell in Cumbria is home to the longest cave system in Britain - Easegill Caverns. These are over 50 
miles in length with a dozen or so entrances providing a confusing number of through trip options. The system 
consists of massive fossil phreatic passages overlying younger active streamways. Various tributaries come in 
from Easegill Beck. The original entrance to Easegill caverns was via Lancaster Hole which is a 120ft entrance 


shaft discovered about 50 years ago. 


Leck Fell in Lancashire contains a number of classic systems such as Lost Johns and Notts Pot, the later being 
described as the most concentrated vertical maze in Britain. \reby Fell Cavern is a popular system for novices 
with four pitches leading to a large passage named Duke Street which has been linked to Notts Pot by diving. 
Another popular system is Pippikin Hole which is renowned for its tight entrance passages. Pippikin was 
linked to Easegill caverns during the 1970’s with the discovery of Link Pot. Other deep systems are Death’s 


Head, Rumbling Hole, Gavel Pot and Big Meanie. 


Kingsdale in North Yorkshire is the current scene of major discoveries - most of it by divers. The West Kings- 
dale system has a number of entrances - the most popular of which are Swinsto and Simpson’s Pot which pro- 
vide exhilarating through trips exiting via a bottom entrance known as Valley Entrance. The West Kingsdale 
water enters the West Kingsdale Master Cave, which flows into a flooded sump eventually reaching the sur- 
face at the Keld Head resurgence. Divers managed to traverse the record breaking dive from the Master Cave 


to Keld Head in 1984. 
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Rowten Pot is another sporting trip with a number of large shafts leading to a sumped connection with the 


West Kingsdale Master Cave. Marble Steps is another classic system with a number of routes down to the bot- 
tom. 


For years, cavers have postulated that the cave systems of Casterton Fell, Leck Fell and Kingsdale are linked 
together. This hypothetical super system has been called the Three Counties System. Many pieces of the jig- 
saw have already been put together, and a number of intriguing discoveries have been made which may prove 
to be the keys to linking the system. One such cave is Large Pot which lies between Marble Steps and the West 
Kingsdale system. At the bottom of Large Pot there is a large fossil phreatic passage which is reminiscent of 
Duke Street in Ireby Fell. Divers are currently pushing potential links between Keld Head and Marble Steps. 


East Kingsdale has a number of tight deep systems such as King Pot and Spectacle Pot. Many of these drain 
into the East Kingsdale master cave, the waters of which resurge at Keld Head. Divers managed to dive from 
King Pot to Keld Head in 1991 linking the West and East Kingsdale systems. 
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Ingleborough 


The caves on the eastern flank of Ingleborough were the first to attract cavers. The first attraction was Gaping 
Gill, which is a 360ft chasm from the moorland to a huge underground chamber large enough to contain 
Durham Cathedral. The waters of Fell Beck fall down Gaping Gill to reach surface at Ingleborough Cave about 
three miles away. Gaping Gill now has alternative entrances in the form of Stream Passage Pot, Flood En- 
trance, Disappointment Pot and the easiest entrance - Bar Pot. An exhilarating descent of Main Shaft can be 
made using a winch during Spring and August Bank Holidays. Other classic systems are Rift Pot, Nick Pot and 
Juniper Gulf which has a magnificent last pitch of 180ft. Further north, Alum Pot is a 220ft entrance shaft 
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leading to a sump. Lower Long Chum provides a less demanding descent of two 40ft pitches with a slippery 
climb over a rock bridge half way down the main shaft. 


The west flank of Ingleborough contains a number of interesting systems including Tatham Wife, Black Shiv- 
er, the tight classic Quaking Pot and Meregill Hole. Great Douk is a popular trip with beginners as it consists 
of a single large streamway with no pitches. It also has the advantage of being near the Hill Inn. 
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Penyghent Pot is believed by many cavers to be the best sporting hole in Britain. After a 1000ft wet entrance 
crawl, 11 pitches down a superb streamway lead to the final sump at a depth of 500ft. Most of the water going 


down caves on Penyghent and Fountains Fell resurge at a spring called Brants Gill. It is believed that the water 
from the caves meet up at a master cave, but as yet this has not been found. 
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Derbyshire 


The caves of Derbyshire are found in the Peak District. The Peak District is split into two parts. The Dark Peak 
lies to the north, and is formed of millstone grits and shales. The White Peak to the south is formed of Carbon- 
iferous limestone, and it is here that the caves are found. There are far fewer caves in Derbyshire than are 
found in Yorkshire. 


The most important caving area is around the village of Castleton at the border of the White and Dark Peaks. 
Water flowing off the millstone grit of the Dark Peak sinks into the limestone of the White Peak. The village of 
Castleton has four show caves, two of which are famous for a rare form of blue fluorite known as Blue John. 
Visitors to Speedwell Cave are taken through a flooded mine passage on a barge. Speedwell cave has now 
been linked to Peak Cavern. 


P8 or Jackpot is a popular trip as is Giants Hole. Giants Hole, which is the longest system in Derbyshire is 
linked to the nearby Oxlow Cavern and Maskhill Mine. 


Elsewhere there are major systems in Eyam Dale and Lathkill Dale. 


Mendip 


Most of the Mendip Hills takes the form of a featureless plateau between 800 and 1000ft high. Typical lime- 
stone gorges are at Cheddar, Burrington Combe and Ebor. It is the smallest of the main British caving areas, 
but it has a high cave density. Being close to major population centres, Mendip caving tends to be popular. 


The show caves of Cheddar and Wookey Hole are well known. Swildons Hole, at 5 miles is the longest and 
most popular cave on Mendip. Many different trip combinations are possible, most of which involve free div- 
ing the 6ft long Sump 1. The nearby St Cuthbert’s Swallet is 4miles of inclined maze. All the caves in the Prid- 
dy area resurge at Wookey Hole. 


Burrington Combe has many smaller caves including Goatchurch which is popular with novices. 


South Wales 


South Wales was the most recent area to attract the attention of cavers. Limestone occurs at the edge of the 
coalfields, and some very long cave systems can be found. Swansea Valley has two well known caves. Ogof 
Ffynon Ddu is the deepest in Britain at 1000ft. The system is about twenty miles long, and has a 3 mile long 
main streamway. Across the valley, Dan yr Ogof has about 10 miles of passage. 


The caves of Llangatock Mountain have the potential to become the longest cave system in Britain. The three 
systems of Daren Ciliau, Agen Allwedd and Craig y Ffynnon have a combined length of about 40 miles, and it 
is only a matter of time before they are connected. Elsewhere, to the west of Llangatock, discoveries are being 
made on Llangyndir mountain where extensive natural cave has recently been discovered via the Carno Adit. 
Speculation is currently rife that the Llangyndir system may eventually be linked to the Llangatock system, 
bringing back the longest British cave to Wales. 
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North Wales 


See separate section 


Devon 


The caves of Devon are formed in Devonian limestone. The largest system is the Baker’s Pit system at 2 miles 
long. A number of small caves are found in the Buckfastleigh area. 


Tackle Master’s Report 


Basically this is a brief discussion of the gear that we have, a wish list of the gear we would like to get, and 
personal equipment which might be handy. 


All trips are currently rigged using rope for SRT (Single Rope Technique) trips - which is basically abseiling 
down a rope, and then coming back up using special clamps. All our SRT rope is 9mm which is acceptable for 
pitches up to about 40ft. These will gradually be replaced with 11 mm rope which provides a greater degree of 
abrasion resistance and is more suitable for larger pitches. We have six ropes ranging in size from 20ft to 
120ft. The longer ropes will be cut in half as the 11 mm stuff is obtained. 


The bolt and hanger situation is pretty healthy, with enough belays for the majority of trips. Some trips are eas- 
ier done using wire ladders, and a few of these will gradually be acquired. 


Personal Equipment 


Lamps, belts and helmets can be hired for about £2.00 for each trip. Clothing starts with various combinations 
of T shirts, woolly jerseys, cagoules & boiler suits. Any descent wetsuit can also be used. For the rich people, 
then special caving furry suits and water proof oversuits can be bought. 


Kneepads can be handy if any sustained crawling is anticipated. A personal SRT bag can be used to carry SRT 
equipment and Mars bars. 


For vertical work, harnesses are required. A suitable model designed for caving should be used in preference to 
climbing models which do not always provide the full support necessary for SRT work. Other goodies which 


can be bought are Stop descenders, cows tails, chest and hand ascenders, chest harness, footloops and a healthy 
selection of krabs and maillons. When starting out, all this equipment can be borrowed. 


Robin 
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Swinsto Hole 


Party: Robin Griffiths, Alun Davies 

Report: Alun Davies 

Pathos, Piety, Courage - they exist, but are identical. Everything exists, nothing has value. 
(Happy as a pig in shit!) EM Forster - Passage to India 


It was a busy bank holiday Friday evening, my mind was set on what lay ahead, A weekend in the Yorkshire 
Dales, the cultural aura, breathtaking scenery, beer that would put a smile on the face of a priest in a brothel, 
and a Saturday afternoon in a wet, dark, dank, cold, tight pothole. My previous experience of caving comprised 
of a look at “Dan yr Ogof” show caves, and a jolly ‘sauce piquant’ of a perambulation through The ‘Great 
Douk’. 


I had no experience of ascending, descending or precariously ‘dangling’ on a wet rope. So before venturing on 
the Friday evening’s jollifications, I embarked on a half hour’s intense drilling in the art of abseiling down a 6 
foot rock with the Gwynedd Cave & Pothole Club’s intrepid tackle officer. After grasping the basic techniques 
as well as attracting the bizarre gazes from local onlookers, we decided to saunter down to the local boozer 
before getting our collars felt, in order to get the old boots full. 


Early Saturday morning at 11:30, we left the Bridge Hotel and drove towards Swinsto. I could not contain my 
dismay at the sight of the oil drum of an aperture at the bottom hole. Nevertheless, down it we went to lay our 
rope ready for the home journey. 


A mile’s walk followed towards the top entrance of Swinsto, and down it we went - no more sunshine for five 
hours. We followed the winding, craggy stream down a narrow passage towards the first pitch. I made sure that 
the harness was tightly fastened, engaged the rope, spat in the eye of Satan and left myself go. What followed 
was an electrifying shower of icy cold water. Carefully, without trying to jerk the rope, I lowered myself on to 
the bottom ledge. Unfortunately, we only had one harness between the two of us, so the whole rig had to be 
sent up the rope again. What followed was an agonising energy sapping 900 feet crawl through a passage no 
more than 20 inches high. 


Six or seven pitches later (including two consecutive pitches of 45ft and 50ft separated by a 6ft ledge), we en- 
tered the Swinsto Main Chamber. “So this is what it’s all about” I thought to myself. “I want to go home ! !” 


The bottom crawl - tired legs and arms, numb fingers and chattering teeth - the canal. Should we bear left or 
right ? We carried on towards the left and reached the master cave. I attached myself onto the rope which we 
had previously rigged, and with the ascending paraphernalia, trudged slowly and painstakingly up the rope. 
Panic at the top. “How do I get onto the ledge ?” I spent a long 10 minutes trying to reach the ledge, finally my 
grip was secure, and I disengaged the rope. 


A short 10 minute walk followed and we arrived at the 10 foot duck. I took a deep breath, counted to three and 
plunged into the icy water. Heart beat soared and breathing rate accelerated as I crawled laboriously through 
the darkness. Two minutes later the cave exit was in sight. Daylight broke through the opening, fresh rain 
trickled on to our weary faces. We walked back towards the safety of the car (!) contemplating life. 
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Tatham Wife 


April 8th & 9th 1993 
Party: Alun Davies, Robin Griffiths, Dean Mannion, Alan Parry 


Report: Alan Parry 
My recollection of this trip is a bit vague, due to a number of factors, but as Mr. Mannion did not come up with 
the goods, I’ve been volunteered at short notice to write the report. So here goes.... 


Shortly after 6pm on Thursday April 8th, the party met up at Colwyn Bay ready for the trek up north. We were 
to take two cars because Alun and myself were off to a 
stag night in Liverpool on Saturday, thereby leaving 
Dean and Robin behind. 


Robin led the way with my trusty Fiesta following 
closely behind. We reached the Marton Arms and got 
ready to tuck into some food and ale. The inevitable 
occurred. Somebody suggested producing a list of the 
various bitters on draught, marking them out of ten and 
commenting on each. There were 15 pumps. We started 
from the left.... 


Yomping 


Friday morning arrived. We managed some breakfast 
and off we went. 


There is something peculiar about some words that cavers use, and Robin is the resident expert from the 
GCPC. I shall therefore call it Robinish. Our first introduction to Robinish came when we asked how far the 
entrance was from where we left the car. “Oh, it’s not far” came the reply, pointing in a vaguely skyward di- 
rection. We were later to see why. After some walking, we came to an escarpment. “This way” said Robin, 
heading straight up. We looked at each other, and sat down for a rest. The view down into the valley was quite 
spectacular, but we weren’t in a state to appreciate it ! So on we went. And on we went. An on we went. 


Eventually, we arrived. We saw that what was once a small stream running into the hole had now developed 
into quite a bubbling little Amazon! So, with some tactical placing of rocks and wellingtons, we attempted to 
divert the water to one side to help us get down in some comfort. It didn’t work. We were drenched from head 
to toe. More Robinish followed. “Hmm, it’s a bit wet isn’t it ?” said Robin. “Just a bit !” came the reply, with a 
few expletives thrown in for good measure. 


We reached a small pitch, about 8 feet deep and be- 
cause of the force of the water, we decided to rig a rope 
to help us get down. Once down, it was on to the first 
pitch. The only problem here was that it compared fa- 
vourably to abseiling down Niagara Falls. 


Alun and Dean were the first two to get drenched, and 
successfully arrived at the bottom, shivering and look- 
ing like rats. It was then my turn. Now, getting wet 

again was not appealing to me, so I decided that I could F 
abseil away from the centre of the waterfall, and arrive 


Smile Please! 
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at a little ledge where Alun and Dean were situated. After some gymnastics I managed to reach the bottom in a 
reasonably dry state. 


By the time Robin arrived down, all four of us were beginning to get extremely cold. It was therefore decided 
that we should retreat to the Hill Inn. So one by one back up we went. 


Alun took his time getting off at the top of the rope, and it was later discovered that he had become slightly 
stuck ! We all made it to the top of the pitch to the relief of another party who were by now waiting to come 
down. There was still one obstacle in front of us - the 8 foot climb up the streamway. This proved difficult for 
the shorter members of the group (i.e. me), but with a leg up it was finally tackled. Dean also had some diffi- 
culty, but the Slimfast plan should assist him next time. 


When we finally arrived at the surface we were all rather relieved 
(at least, I certainly was), all we had in front of us was the trek Now. Did that 
back to the car. Robin completed the journey quicker than every- 
one else - simply because he slipped most of the way down the 
grassy slope. It was then a quick change by the car into track suit 
and t-shirt, and off to the Hill Inn. 


guidebook say 
feet or metres ? 


At the Hill, we ordered the usual liquid and a few samosas. As we 
weren’t looking very well groomed, the barman asked if we were 
cavers. 


“Yes”, we replied with a proud smile. 


“Tt’?s awful weather to go caving though isn’t it ? Those who go 
today must be mad.” he said. 


We laughed. 

“Oh, you’ve been have you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where to ?” 

“Tatham Wife.” 

“Tatty Wife ? Blimey, that must have been a bit wet ?” 


“Yeah. It was a bit !” 
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Cave Development 


If you go down potholes, then you may as well have some idea (very basic) of how they are formed. Limestone 
has two properties that make it susceptible to cave formation. a) Limestone is soluble in acidic solution b) 
Limestones have joints running at right angles to each other. 


Successive stages in phreatic formation 


Cave formation begins with rainfall dissolving carbon dioxide to form a weak solution of carbonic acid. Water 
seeping through the soil also dissolves substances such as hummic acid, giving the water a greater solutional 
action. Water then enters the joints, and gradually the joints are widened. Joints which are widened when com- 
pletely submerged are called phreatic. Solutional activity takes place equally on each side of the widening pas- 
sage, and phreatic passages have a typically circular cross section. Once water starts flowing through the pas- 
sages, then mechanical abrasion takes place accelerating passage growth. 


When passage formation takes place above the water table, then only the bottom sec- 
tion of the passage is attacked, and the passage begins to take on a canyon shape. This 
type of passage development is called vadose. It used to be thought that the majority of 
passage development below the water table was due to mechanical abrasion, but it is 
now believed that chemical activity is mainly responsible. The percentage of carbon 
dioxide is greatest at the water table surface, and it is here that passage development is 


greatest. 


Generally speaking, passages form roughly at right angles to each other. In areas where 

the limestone beds are horizontal, then vertical shafts form. This is the case in York- | 

shire and Derbyshire, and these regions are famous for their potholes. Usually the base Vadose downcutting 
passage level in Yorkshire is at, or below the water table, so it is usually impossible to 

follow most Yorkshire caves from sink to resurgence without recourse to diving. 


Cave formation in horizontally dipping limestone 


<—— erosion 


erosion 


| 


After glacial downcutting of valley floor 


In time, the base level of the resurgence may lower due to the valley floor being lowered by glaciation or by 
river downcutting. When this happens, the water table will also fall, and cave development may begin at a low- 
er level. The original upper resurgence will no longer be used, and it will become a fossil high level passage. It 
is not uncommon for many such passages to be superimposed one above another. In the Easegill system, there 
is one area where there are six fossil levels above the currently active main drain. 
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Another feature associated with erosion is that instead of the sink being at the limestone/gritstone border, it is 
often some way from it as the gritstone gets eroded. Sometimes a line of sinks may form, as the original sink 
gradually ends up farther away from the gritstone/limestone interface. 


Limestone beds in Mendip and South Wales are steeply dipped, 
and passage profiles tend to be of the uphill and down dale varie- 


ty. 


Another consequence of the solubility of limestone are cave for- 
mations such as stalactites, stalagmites, curtains and helicites. 
Calcite is deposited when the carbon dioxide evaporates from wa- 
ter saturated with calcium bicarbonate. Stalactites form by capil- 
lary action, and if they are examined under a microscope, they are 
seen to be hollow. 


Cave formation in dipping limestone 
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The Caves of North Wales 


North Wales has two main areas of Carboniferous limestone. The first stretches from the Great Orme at Llan- 
dudno to Ruthin. A number of small caves are known in this area, the majority being in the Henllan area. The 
second area, separated by the Clwydian Hills stretches from Prestatyn on the coast to Oswestry. It is in this 
second area that the majority of caves are found. Much of the limestone is covered by glacial drift, which tends 


to limit the number and the extent of the caves. 
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A number of cave systems are found in the vicinity of the river Alyn at Loggerheads. Here the river sinks and 
flows through some of the caves. The systems of Ogof Hesb Alyn, Poacher’s Cave and Ogof Nadolig are quite 
extensive. Mining operations during the last century has modified many of the cave passages by lowering the 
local water table. Ogof Hesb Alyn was formerly completely submerged, and many of the passages reflect this 
by showing typical phreatic development. The systems can be quite flood prone, as during heavy rainfall, the 
channels linking the caves to the mine drainage systems become overloaded. 


The North Wales Limestone 


There are several digs in the banks of the river Alyn, and there is a potential depth of several hundred feet and 
a length of about 2 miles. 


Poacher’s Cave contains a large river and an impressive 15’ x 45’ x 35’ high chamber. There are possibilities 
of connections to Hesb Alyn and to Loggerheads. 


Minera 


Esclusham Mountain lies between Wrexham and Llangollen, and takes the form of an impressive limestone 
escarpment (Eglwyseg) between Llangollen and World’s End, and featureless moor to the north. A number of 
small springs resurge at World’s End. From World’s End a steep road climbs to the top of the mountain, and it 
is here that the caves are found. In the past, the portion of the mountain around Minera has been mined for lead 
and zinc as well as quarried for limestone. 


Consequently, most of the cave systems were discovered by miners during the last century. Many of these 
caves have now become lost, and much exploration is done by referring to mining archives. This is the case 


with both the Llyn Du system (6,700ft) and the Ogof Llyn y Parc system (12,000 ft) which were re-discovered 
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in the 80’s. There are a number of intriguing references in the records such as a large lake 300’ x 200’ of un- 
known depth 900ft under the Halkyn Mineshafts. 


The first major cave in the Minera area to be explored was Ogof Dydd Byraf which was entered via a 90’ mine 
shaft. The owners of the land - Tarmac Roadstone Holdings have capped the mineshaft so it is currently inac- 
cessible. 


Ogof Cefn y Gist, about a mile from World’s End is believed to be the top entrance to the Minera system. Wa- 
ter sinking here re-appears at the Park Day Level about 3 miles away and at a depth of 700ft. I visited Cefn y 
Gist a number of years ago, and it is a prime digging site. 


Irecently went on a reconnaissance visit to Esclusham mountain in order to view the lie of the land. All the 
mine shafts are currently capped, and no access is available. There are also a number of shakeholes, but these 
are all full of infill, the only natural entrance being Ogof Cefn y Gist. The cave conservation officer for North 
Wales has been trying to obtain access agreements for the area. Further south, above the Eglwyseg escarpment, 
there are a couple of minor caves - Ogof Noeth and Ogof Mwd. * 


Anglesey 


Although there are substantial limestone beds on Anglesey, caves are pretty scarce, and are usually associated 
with sea erosion. The main area of limestone stretches from Red Wharf Bay to Moelfre, and then inland to- 
wards Llangefni. A recent article in Descent entitled ‘New Anglesey Cave’ prompted a Friday afternoon visit 
to Red Wharf Bay. The cave known as The Dungeon was said to be 70ft of large passage. However, it turned 
out to be a low muddy grov- 
el. It is however fairly easy 


to dig, and a return visit with 
we digging equipment will be 
N made. The cave itself is in a 


cliff known as Castle Rock. 
This shows evidence of sub- 
stantial quarrying, and must 
have originally been of a 
much larger size. The walls 
of the cliff show signs of 
flowstone deposits which 
may have been formed un- 
derground before quarrying. 


Castle Rock 


To Minydon The Dungeon 


There is another smaller cave on the south west face of the cliff, but there are no potential extensions here. 


There was a recent report in Descent of a discovery at Moelfre. This was apparently a sink some way inland 
from the sea shore. 


T In the original publication, there was a bit of confusion between Esclusham Mountain and Eglwyseg Mountain which has been 
corrected. 
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Poacher’s Cave 


Party: Robin Griffiths, Alan Parry 
Report: Alan Parry 


It was a bright Sunday morning, and our first trip with our newly purchased lamps beckoned. A leisurely jaunt 
was preferred, so off we went towards Ogof Hen Ffynhonnau or Poacher’s Cave as it’s also known, not far 
from Mold. 


A convenient car park was located and we were soon ready to follow the River Alyn a few hundred metres 
downstream towards the entrance. 


As we were about to go in, much to our surprise, out came another caver. So we had a brief chat with him 
while waiting for his partner to come out with the tackle. 


The cave starts as a low crawl leading to a small pitch which has a trapdoor at the top. We rigged a rope and 
half climbed, half lowered ourselves down to the bottom. The pitch reaches what is apparently an old mining 
level. The original entrance must have been below the present entrance, just above the river bank. The route on 
was through some boulders in the floor which leads to a low passage. After some crawling, this became quite 
muddy. 


Eventually we reached a small chamber which had two holes in the floor on either side of a rock bridge. The 
hole on the left is a circular hole, and the river could be heard somewhere down the bottom. The hole on the 
right was an incredibly muddy tube, so Robin had to have a look down that on our return. 


The way on was up a steep muddy tube. There was a combination of crawling and walking which took us to 
the main streamway. The stream sinks into some boulders here to re-appear in the vicinity of the holes we had 
a peep down earlier. We wandered up the river for some distance. The roof came gradually lower, and as I had- 
n’t yet received my new caving clothes, I decided to let Robin in his wetsuit to have a look beyond the wet sec- 
tion. 


Rather than prusik up the entrance pitch, we used a hand jammer as a running belay, and after a tricky semi- 
free climb made our way out. 


Having stopped off at a Little Chef on the way home, neither of us mentioned to the other that our faces were 
covered in mud, even after a quick wash in the river. But fair play to the staff, we were still served. 
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Ogof Hesb Alyn 


Party: me! 
Report: Robin Griffiths 


One Sunday afternoon, I decided on a solo reconnaissance and photographic trip to Hesb Alyn. To save some 
time, I put on my wetsuit before leaving home, and managed a stiff armed drive to the village of Cilcain near 
Mold. The entrance to Hesb Alyn is a few hundred yards downstream from Poacher’s Cave, and is a concrete 
lined shaft near the river bed. The entrance shaft of 25ft was rapidly free climbed to enter a low muddy crawl 
with a low duck. 


After a few hundred yards of this, I decided to dump the ammo case housing the camera. The small passage 
then came out into a large boulder and mud passage. I decided to give myself 15 minutes to explore. The pas- 
sage continued both left and right. I went to the right over some awkward muddy boulders. There was a small 
drop with a muddy handline for assistance. Once I had satisfied myself that I could climb back up, I slid down 
the rope. The passage rapidly lowered to a wet duck emerging in a walking sized passage. After about 50 
yards, this branched in two, and I took the left branch. I followed this until my allocated time ran out. 


On the way back I paused after picking my camera to take some self portraits while grovelling in the muddy 
duck. These weren’t too successful because as soon as I reversed down the passage into position, my light trig- 
gered the camera before I was ready. Eventually, after one potential snap, I gave up. 


Upon reaching the car, I was rather upset to discover that I had forgotten to bring any dry clothing apart from a 


pair of underpants and a coat. This made the journey back particularly interesting as I needed to stop for petrol 
on the way! 


Caving Terminology 


Abitwet = 
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Aygill Cavern 


November 1993 


Party: Robin Griffiths, Dean Mannion, Alan Parry 
Report: Robin Griffiths 


Having decided to adopt Aygill as part of Descent’s Adopt a Cave scheme, we decided on a cleaning foray. 
The entrance is situated in Aygill, about a hundred yards upstream from the track leading from Bull Pot Farm, 
and is a hole in the ground under a small cliff. 


Having dropped down into a low chamber, the way forward was a low crawl which led to a chamber. It was 
here that we located our first item of rubbish - a leather strap and something which looked like an old toffee 
crisp wrapper. These were placed into our rubbish collection bag. Unfortunately, our guide book for Casterton 
Fell went AWOL a few months ago, and as the new edition of the guide book isn’t expected until Christmas 
we came to a dead end. 


We re-traced our steps, and found a small climb leading to a downwards crawl. This led to a narrow rift with 
boulders jammed in it. Progress was made in the upper section, but unfortunately there seemed to be quite a 
few pieces of rubbish in the rift below. Some gymnastics were required to extract a number of items including 
a kneepad and glove. 


The rift came out in a fairly large chamber above the first pitch. The first pitch is equipped with a fixed 
handline for a traverse above the pitch. However, as this looked a bit old, we rigged our own rope for an abseil 
down. After taking an incorrect turning, we found the way on was down a crack in the floor. This led through a 
flat out crawl to a squeeze which I negotiated on the second attempt. Alan had a go, and much to Dean’s satis- 
faction (see Tatham Wife) failed to get through. Dean got through without too much difficulty. The squeeze 
emerged at a small chamber at the head of the second pitch. The sound of a large river could be heard below. 
Unfortunately, the second pitch isn’t amenable to a rope descent, so we decided to turn back. 


On the way out, we decided to freeclimb the first pitch which is accomplished by climbing a large boulder and 
stepping out across the head of the pitch. 


All in all, we managed to fill a quarter of the Inglesport bag with rubbish. This included four gloves ! We plan 


another trundle in the New Year, and equipped with the new edition of the cave guide, we should manage to 
clean up the rest of the cave. 
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Librarian’s Report 


The following books and publications are currently owned. They can be borrowed by any member on request. 
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Books 
Alderley Edge Mines, Carlon, Chris John Sherrat & Sons 
The American Caves & Caving J. Halliday, William R. Harper & Lowe 
Beneath the Mountains Rose, David & Gregson, Richard Hodder & Stoughton 
Blue Holes of the Bahamas, The 1 Palmer, Robert Jonathan Cape 
Britain's Old Metal Mines - A Pictorial Survey _ Bird, R.H. D. Bradford 
The Cave Explorers Eyre, Jim 
Cave Notes - Co. Clare & Co. Galway Boycott, A.& Wilson, L.J. UBSS 
Caves & Karst of the Peak District Ford, Trevor & Gunn, John BCRA 
Caves Beyond, The Lawrence, Joe & Brucker, Roger W. Zephyrus Press 
Caves of County Clare Self, C.A. UBSS 
Caves of Derbyshire Ford, Trevor & Gill, David W. Dalesman 
Caving Practice & Equipment Judson, Phillip 
Caves of South Wales Stratford, Tim Cordee 
Copper & Lead Mines of Ecton Hill, The Robey, John A. & Porter, Lindsey Moorland Publishing 
Deep Into the Blue Holes Palmer, Rob Unwin 
Derbyshire Caving 87 Derbyshire Caving Association DCA 
Ease Gill System, The Eyre, Jim BCRA 
Exploration of Llangattwg Mountain, An Chelsea SS 
Gaping Gill - 150 years of exploration Beck, Howard M. Robert Hale 
Geography, An Integrated Approach Waugh, David Nelson 
Geology & Scenery in Scotland Whittow, J.B. Pelican 
Great Caving Adventure, The Farr, Martyn Oxford Press 
Hidden Side of Swaledale, The Hardy, John Frank Peters 
History of Mendip Caving, The Johnson, Peter David & Charles 
Ingleborough Cavern & Gaping Gill Jarman, R.A. & S.A. E.T.W. Dennis 
Jewel Cave Adventure, The Conn, Herb & Jan Cave Books 
Limestones & Caves of North West England Waltham, A.C. David & Charles 
Limestones & Caves of the Mendip Hills Smith, D.I. David & Charles 
Longest Cave, The Brucker, Roger W. & Watson, Richard A. S Illinios Uni. Press 
Memoirs of a Spelologist de Joly, Robert Zephyrus Press 
Mendip - It's Swallet Caves & Rock Shelters Balch, H.E. John Wright 
Mendip - The Complete Caves Barrington, Nicholas & Stanton, William Cheddar Valley Press 
Mendip Underground - A Caver's Guide Irwin, D.J. & Knibbs, A.J. Mendip Publishing 
Muddy Oxbows Hendy, Phil Mendip Publishing 
Northern Caves 2 - Penyghent & Malham Brook, D. & Davies, G.M. & Long, M.H. Dalesman 
Northern Caves 2 - The Three Peaks Brook, A. & D. & Griffiths,J. & Long, M.H. Dalesman 
Northern Caves 4A - Scales Moor & Kingsdale Brook, D. & Davies, G.M. & Long, M.H. Dalesman 
Old Copper Mines of Snowdonia, The Bick, David Pound House 
Principles of Geology Holmes, Doris M VNR Ltd. 
Race Against Time Eyre, Jim & Frankland, John Lyon Books 
Right In It Eyre, Jim Castle Carey Press 
Speleology Moore, George W. & Sullivan, G. Nicholas | Cave Books 
Sport Diving Paul, Stanley BSAC 
Subterranean Climbers Chevalier, Pierre Zephyrus Press 
Ten Years Under the Earth Castaret, Norbert Zephyrus Press 
ULSA Explorations Journal II Paul Monico ULSA 
Underground Adventure Gemmel, A. & Myers J.O. Mendip Publishing 
Underground Atlas, The Middleton, John & Waltham, Tony Robert Hale 
Underground Britain Bedford, Bruce Willow Books 
Underground Worlds Jackson, Donald Dale Time-Life 
Cave Surveying, An Introduction to Ellis, Bryan BCRA 
Geological Map, The Edmonds, Eric HMSO 
Ghar Parau Judson, David Cassel 
Caves & Karst of the Yorkshire Dales Ford, Trevor & Gunn, John BCRA 
Legal Aspects of Underground Access BCRA 
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Descent 85 
Descent 87 
Descent 89 
Descent 91 
Descent 93 
Descent 95 
Descent 97 
Descent 99 
Descent 101 
Descent 103 
Descent 105 
Descent 107 
Descent 109 
Descent 111 
Descent 113 


Caves & Caving 24 
Caves & Caving 33 
Caves & Caving 37 
Caves & Caving 61 
Cave Science 20 


December 88 
April 89 
August 89 
December 89 
April 90 
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August 91 
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August 92 
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April 93 
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May 84 
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Caves & Caving 32 May 86 
Caves & Caving 36 August 87 
Caves & Caving 59 April 93 
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